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I. Existing Conditions in California Schools. 


HE Committee appointed by the Geography Section of the California 

Teachers’ Association, Bay Section, to further the interests of geog- 

raphy in California, have met ten or twelve times during the past year. The 

outline, according to which the committee worked, was prepared after consul- 
tation and correspondence with many geographers in the United States. 


The recommendations of the Committee are based upon a consideration 
of this outline, and upon an investigation of the actual condition of geography 
teaching in the California schools. It was found that many courses of study 
are indefinite. They lack even the prescription of a definite minimum of re- 
quired work. In certain school systems geography in the last two years of the 
grammar schools is given a very subordinate place in conjunction with the 
teaching of history. Again, excellent courses of study are outlined but not 
enforced. 


The Committee found that most teachers both in the high and grammar 
schools lack training for teaching the subject, because of too general certifica- 
tion* for high school work, and on account of the absence of any required 
training in the subject during attendance in normal schools. Geographic train- 
ing is recognized by the Committee as the prime prerequisite of all geographic 
teaching. 


II. Recommendations for Training of Teachers in Geography. 


a. The Committee recommends that a year’s work in geography be re- 
quired of every student in state normal schools. 


b. Principals and boards of education are asked to assign the teaching of 
high school geography to those teachers only who are qualified for the work. 
This is a feasible plan for the future, as the University of California is plan- 
ning to recommend for the high school certificate none but those prepared to 
teach from two to four subjects. 

c. In city systems, supervisors of geography should be appointed to aid 
teachers of deficient training, and to give intelligent supervision. 


*This refers to the fact that in California a person, properly certified in one 
subject, is entitled legally to receive a salary for teaching any other subject as- 
signed to him in a high school. 
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III. Recommendations for the Teaching of Geography in the Public Schools. 
A. Course of study . 
1. In the elementary schools 


a. A definite course of study should be provided. The work should be 
outlined from month to month. A minimum of work which must be finished 
should be definitely stated. 


b. The Home and the State should receive that emphasis which their 
relative importance demands. ‘The work in geography should be so arranged 
that the pupil shall as early as possible become acquainted with the geography 
of his immediate environment. The more he can learn of the wide world 
thereafter the better it will be. But should he be unable to complete the ele- 
mentary school course, at least he will be thoroughly grounded in a working 
knowledge of the country in which he lives and in which his activities are to 
be carried on. 


The Home region open to observation and study should receive first and 
careful attention, because upon its proper understanding rests the ability to in- 
terpret and make use of the material of all future work in geography. 


The whole geography course should be built upon the practical observa- 
tions and experiences of the pupil. In order that the pupils may acquire these 
experiences, school excursions are an absolute necessity. The curriculum 
should be so arranged as to permit such periodic excursions without disarrang- 
ing other work. 


c. Geography should continue throughout the eighth grade of the 
course. 


2. In high schools 


a. Physical geography, with proper explanation of such elements of 
other natural sciences as are necessarily involved, should be offered preferably 
in the first year in the high school. 


b. Commercial and industrial geography may be offered in the second 
or third years in the larger high schools, but in the smaller schools the physical 
geography should include a proper proportion of the above work. 


B. Suggestions concerning suitable texts and equipment 

1. The text book in geography should be issued in parts, the phraseo- 
logy of which should be suited to the needs of the various grades. 

2. Maps should be placed in an atlas in preference to being bound in the 
text book, for larger maps will give a clearer and more distinct representation. 

3. Maps and charts should be hung upon the walls previous to undertak- 
ing the study of a country, and should remain during the time it is being 
studied. 

4. Adequate apparatus, and a text book intended for children, should be 
supplied. Supplementary readers, magazines, industrial material showing 
methods of manufacture, and printed matter from boards of trade and cham- 
bers of commerce, should be provided in quantity. 
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5. Relief models are recommended as forming a very important part 
of the equipment for teaching geography. 

6. A stereopticon and slides should be used in all the larger schools. 

7. A school museum will aid greatly in elucidating many geographic 
facts. This is within the possibilities of every school. 


C. Method of Presentation 

1. In the elementary grades 

a. Environment geography is recommended for the first three primary 
grades. This should be taken up in connection with nature study, and should 
include excursions. Home geography, based upon school excursions, should 
form the starting point of all work in the subject. Knowledge of the home 


as a foundation for world geography is essential. Definite and regular time . 


should be alloted for this work in making a school program. 


All the interesting points in the neighborhood should be visited and ex-. 


amined. The objects seen should be made the subject of discussion held in the 
classroom later. Such work should be made the basis of language work and 
drawing. 

A beginning should be made in the drawing of plans to scale. Drawings 
thus laid off to scale, should be made of the school-room, school-house, yard, 
street, etc. These should be properly oriented. 

b. In the fourth grade 

The conception of the map as another sort of picture should be made 
clear. This necessitates observation on the arrangement and distribution of the 
geographic features of the neighborhood. These should be compared with the 
relief model of the same district. If no model is to be had, a rude one should 
be made of sand or clay. A drawing should be made of the various cultural 
and natural features represented on the model, as well as sketches of the feat- 
ures themselves made in the field. 

When the meaning of the lines and other symbols on the map of the local 
region are thoroughly mastered, students are then prepared to understand and 
use maps of regions which they have not seen. 

A study of the relief model of the state should then be taken up, and this 
followed by a study of the globe, the relief globe if possible. 

General notions of the world should be gained from the study of the 
globe and from good maps. This study should be accomplished by stories 
and talks of people and things in other lands. 


Pupils of the fourth grade should be given a very _— notion of the 
State, the United States, and the world at large. Very elementary training 
may be given in general regional geography of the world. A knowledge of 
the principal land and water forms should be established. If unimportant de- 
tail be omitted, formal locational work by means of globes and maps may be 
learned in this grade as preparation for the advanced work of the upper grades. 

c. Because of the self-evident importance of Home and State, study of 
California should be emphasized in the early part of the course. At least as 
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much as one-third of the total time allotted to. geography in the elementary 
school should be given to Home and State. Recognizing that geography 
should not be a memorizing of disconnected facts, it is recommended that from 
the very first the efforts of the teacher should be directed toward developing an 
understanding of the relationship existing between the different facts studied, 
and the dependence of one upon another. 

d. A thorough study of California should be made in the fifth grade. A 
study of the United States, North America, and foreign countries should fol- 
low in the sixth and seventh grades. 

e. In the eighth grade more life should be put into the subject by a 
broader teaching of physical and economic geography based upon excursions. 
The work of all grades may be vitalized by a study of the influence of physical 
conditions—such as climate and topography—upon the development of var- 
ious countries, by an enlargement of the reading references and by the use of 
pictures and stereopticon. 

f. Time allotment of the subject should be: Grades 1 and 2—a twenty 
minute recitation daily; grades 3, 4 and 5—a thirty minute recitation daily; 
grades 6, 7, and 8—forty or forty-five minutes on alternative days. (His- 
tory is frequently given on other days). 

2. In high schools 

Geography is to be studied from a new view point in the first year of the 
high school. This new view point is that of the beginner in the scientific 
study of causal relations. Not only are these causal relations apparent in the 
physical phenomena of geography, they are also evidenced in the direct control 
which topography, elevation, slope, latitude, etc., have upon man’s occupations. 
The study of this control should be followed by a study of regional geography 
with regard to the geographic position of the various nations, and to their 
boundaries as natural or artificial; also by some study of trade routes and of 
the commerce of the world. 

In the study of causal relations mentioned above it seems to the Commit- 
tee that there are great opportunities to stimulate students just entering high 
school, but it is also recognized by the Committee that this very attempt to 
begin scientific study has sometimes led to the failure of physical geography. 
For example, the study of streams should be a study of actual meanders, flood 
plains, deltas, and other erosion forms seen in the vicinity or seen in minia- 
ture during rainstorms. Such study can hardly be carried to excess. The 
classification of streams in the technical fashion of the geologically trained 
physiographer as subsequent, obsequent, superimposed, and so on, in bewilder- 


ing detail should be absolutely avoided in first year high school work. Similar 


*This ideal for first year work has apparently been followed to a large ex- 
tent by Salisbury, Barrows, and Tower in the book Modern Geography. While 
the committee do not feel that this particular text has fully worked out the ideal, 
yet it best illustrates a tendency which seems desirable in re-shaping the Phy- 
sical Geography course. The textbook is mentioned as characteristic of the new 
movement but without any specific recommendation for the use of this particu- 
lar book. 
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considerations should prevail with the entire problem of landforms. Pictures 
and models must, of course, take the place of actuality in the study of essen- 
tial types not found in the neighborhood, but the scientific classification should 
be simple and suitable to the age of the pupil and not be the classification of 
the university-trained investigator. 


In the study of such elements of the other sciences as are found in physical 
geography an illustration may be offered. Qxygen may be made while study- 
ing the atmosphere and experiments tried to test its properties, but chemical 
explanations should be the simplest, and should be confined as closely as possi- 
ble to the geographic problems involved. Similarly the pressure of the atmos- 
phere is naturally to be studied with the help of a mercurial barometer set up 
before the class, with other simple experiments. In both instances, however, 
the primary object is geography and the secondary object is to make such slight 
excursions into the fields of chemistry, physics, and other sciences as shall en- 
able the student to find himself, and to appreciate the relations of the other 
natural sciences to geography. 


THE GEOGRAPHER’S NEED OF TRAVEL 


66 O be equipped fully to study his subject the geographer must needs 

travel here and there to see different types of regions and get a first- 
hand acquaintance with them; to examine on a map and through the medium 
of other people’s observations must be looked upon as a makeshift in place of 
an ideal, and one that can lead to satisfactory results only with exceptional 
minds. No doubt much of the geographer’s knowledge must be acquired in 
this way, but nevertheless he must deplore the restrictions in his wanderings. 
Before he can hope to acquire any moderate degree of competence in research 
or exposition, he must see and examine at least certain types of land forms, ex- 
perience certain types of climate, and live among certain formations of vege- 
tation and their correlated types of human activity. The relation of man to 
his organic and inorganic setting can never be appreciated fully without some 
firsthand experience of varying conditions of environment. Otherwise the 
obvious facts will probably be lost sight of. Actual knowledge of and contact 
with the living world is essential for an understanding of the complexities of 
human interpendence with nature, and it alone can safeguard the geographer 
from the dangerous pitfalls of intellectual abstraction.” 


“And that this travel should be beyond the centres of our complex civiliza- 
tion is also important because geographical facts should first be looked for 
where they are most obvious, which is in primitive communities still in inti- 
mate relationship to their immediate environment.”—R. N. R. Brown. 
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AN AESTHETIC SIDE OF GEOGRAPHY—BEAUTY IN LAND. 
SCAPE FORMS 


By Richard E. Dodge 
Teachers College, New York City 


HE grand scenic features of our land, and of others known to travelers, 
have been described fully and seemingly adequately in prose and verse 
and often in language that is classic. A few writers, whose ways have led them 
among scenes of great beauty, neither awe-inspiring nor grand, have made 
known to us the possibilities of joy and inspiration to be gained from looking 
peacefully and sympathetically upon the little rivers and the small hills that 
make up their favorite landscape. We have at our service splendid accounts, 
written in appealing and effective form, of the Sierras, the Yellowstone Can- 
yon, the Grand Canyon of the Colorado, and of Niagara—accounts which lead 
us to marvel at the grand scale on which nature has worked, and at the won- 
derful play of colors to be seen in rocks and water under varying intensities 
of sunlight. 


Yet in most landscapes, size and color are only two phases of a many 
phased beauty, and in many cases the size even fades into insignificance; for 
when we look closely, the controlling element is that of form. In our moun- 
tains, majestic in size, symbols of permanency, stability and strength, seem- 
ingly unchanged by the passage of the ages, the impressive and inspiring feature 
to him who looks with understanding, is the beauty of outline. Each peak 
and ravine has a form, individual and appealing, over which the shadows play 
like the smiles and frowns in a human face. 


When the profiles are rugged and the lines steeply inclined, the very up- 
rightness of the slopes suggests a strength and power behind the form that 
give beauty and quality to the mountain mass, even though no single line is 
artistically pleasing, if studied alone. When, as in certain portions of the 
Rocky Mountains or the Southern Appalachians, the slopes are gentle, the 
forms broad and rolling, there is a quietness and repose that is beautiful in the 
extreme. Such slopes catch and hold the eye by their symmetry and strength 
and, beautiful in themselves as individual lines, are still more beautiful when, 
back of the individual lines, is seen the massive nature-sculpture of which every 
line is a necessary part. 


The White Mountains, in New Hampshire, are impressive for their calm 
majesty, their rolling profiles and their solidity as an unit group. Here the 
forest cover, the play of shadows as the clouds roll about the summits or the 
storms rage even into the low-lying valleys, present color effects that appeal to 
the man who is impressed most vividly by color changes. But back of the 
superficial changing hues are the “everlasting hills,” whose profiles are as they 
have been through the memory of man, beautiful, dignified and awe inspiring. 
He who looks out on such a landscape may be charmed and thrilled by the 
fleeting visions of color that baffle description or reproduction, but the vision 
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was for a moment and can never be experienced again. It is remembered for 
the pleasure it gave, but it can not again be seen as a mind picture, clear in 
detail and strong in outline, as was the momentary vision of beauty. No! the 
permanent impressions and memories brought home from a mountain—any 
mountain—are the outlines which never change from visit to visit, which can 
be engraved on the memory and recalled by the will at any time. It is the 
beauty of profiles and form that is the permanent pleasure brought away from 
an intimate life in such a region. 


What is true of these mountains is equally true of any mountain area. 
The scraggy front of the flat topped Catskills or the Cumberlands, with their 
low-lying peaks of regular and yet varied form, present profiles of equally 
great beauty, though every line is different from the profiles seen in more 
varied landscapes. Mountain profiles, in fact any landscape forms, have an 
added charm and are more rich and suggestive to him who realizes that these 
profiles tell a story and reflect the life history of the landscape, just as the 
lines of care, worry, joy, peace and human sympathy in a beloved face reflect 
the life history of a friend. To look at a land form, not as a chance thing of 
the present human epoch but as a result of long ages of existence from the 
human standpoint, is to put yourself in sympathy with it, to feel in touch with 
the earth and to get a new comprehension of time and of the immutable earth 
processes which are carving lines of character and of strength or weakness in 
the great features of the earth. 


Landscape forms impress themselves upon our minds more than we real- 
ize until change takes us into a new country where every line is unfamiliar 
and every outline strange. Homesickness is largely longing for the beloved 
landscape, whether it be the gently rolling slopes of the prairies, the absolute 
uniformity of some of the great plains of our country, the mighty towering 
peaks of the mountains, the flat profiles of the plateaus or the long flowing 
curves of the sandy beach. 


The great charm of any landscape, which is looked at impartially and with 
no thought of the human associations of plenty and pleasure, want or harsh- 
ness of life, is as much a beauty of form as of color. We can not divorce the 
two phases of landscape beauty, but surely one needs as much emphasis and 
attention as the other. Some surface features present as beautiful profiles and 
masses as any of the great statues of the masters of sculpture. Whoever has. 
viewed the convex outlines of a perfect sand dune, fluted into thousands of 
minute ridges by the wind, carries away a memory of a mass of curves as beau- 
tiful as any that can be drawn or moulded. Yet these forms have been pro- 
duced by chance blowings of the wind over millions of particles of sand, formed 
by one of the great forces of nature working quietly, everlastingly, and with 
varied emphasis through the years. The dune of today will change by the 
morrow and is as fleeting in outline as the form of a cloud we watch in the 
summer sky. Whatever its form, it is always beautiful, if the winds have had 
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free sway and abundance of material to work upon. To become really ac- 
quainted with a series of sand dunes, to know their forms, to read their his- 
tory, to become steeped with their beauty, is to put oneself in sympathy with 
nature and to feel a reverence for her works that one can not feel as he faces 
many of the great works of mankind. 


Wherever we go we can see landscape features, great and small, present- 
ing outlines and forms that appeal to the attuned eye because of themselves and 
not primarily because of the colors which they present. This is especially true 
over a large part of the northeastern United States where the surface features 
are dignified, rather than majestic, but where variety of form gives an indivi- 
duality and a beauty that baffles description. Even our favorite hymn, Amer- 
ica, reflects in its stanzas the beauties of the New England landscapes, with “its 
rocks and rills, its woods and templed hills,’ and Whittier in several of his 
poems has pictured for us the quiet scenes, the attractive outlines, and the ap- 
pealing visions of eastern New England. Here in our very midst are beauties 
beneath our feet that are little appreciated because so familiar. The smooth, 
rolling hills of the vicinity of Boston, with their convex curves in every profile 
and their perfect lenticular form, are among the most attractive features which 
can be found in any region. Majesty they lack, but yet there is a quiet dignity 
of outline that suggests slumbering strength and an inscrutable history that 
challenges the human mind. These hills are usually free from tree growth and, 
where not disfigured by the pigmy habitations of man, stand out in profile 
against the sky in low, broad curves that can never be forgotten and will al- 
ways be loved by him who knows them as a friend. 


In the eastern part of our country the color effects of tilled fields or for- 
ests often overshadow the beauty of form unless we look carefully; but where, 
as in the semi-arid regions of the west, the vegetation cover is less dense or 
even lacking, the beauties of form stand out with great clearness. He who has 
ridden across the Great Plains of Nebraska, Colorado, or Kansas has been im- 
pressed in one of two ways. If the traveler is unhappy when he is out of touch 
with mankind, he looks upon the Plains as a great, horrid, barren area, un- 
friendly to man and disagreeable in every feature, and yet which must be en- 
dured in as quiet agony as possible. If, however, he has an eye for form and 
color, these same plains will be a source of constant pleasure, not only dur- 
ing the journey but so long as memory brings their outlines clearly to mind. 
The gently rolling hills that stretch off in low billows to the horizon, like a 
great earth ground swell, suggest the infinite as do few features in the world. 
To look out on these great waves of form, succeeding one another in unend- 
ing procession, and yet without monotony, to the edge of things, is to get an 
impression of large scale beauty, of the vastness of the world and of the in- 
finitely small part that a human individual plays therein, that is almost over- 
whelmingly in its sweep. Here the beauty of form is supreme and only the 
mentally blind can fail to be impressed by that beauty. Detail is lost in the 
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vastness and dignity of the whole and the mind is opened to conceptions of 
time and space, as in a mountain region, but perhaps more easily because of the 
great unity of the whole which is the most striking feature of such a landscape. 


Even in those regions that are absolutely flat, where the vision is limited 
only by the curved horizon, where it would seem as if there could be no beauty 
because of the absolute uniformity of features, there is a beauty that is most im- 
pressive to one who looks on such a place as a sculptor would on a perfect 
statue. The evenness of slope, the uniformity and the vastness are sources of 
wonder and inspiration that make a lasting impression. If the level stretches 
are covered by fields of wheat or grain, as they are in the vast flat plain of 
Minnesota and Manitoba, then color is added to form and the total impres- 
sion is one of the most thrilling to be gained in any part of our country. Color 
effects add vastly to the beauty of any landscape, but color and size must be 
studied with form if we are to get the most from any landscape. 


To be able to see landscape forms is one of the great pleasures of life and 
yet it is a pleasure that few seem consciously to cultivate. Everyone may be 
impressed by color combinations in nature and may be thrilled with emotion 
which he may try to voice in words. The grandest color spectacles of the 
scenic world impel one to silence, however, for they can not be described and 
they are on too vast a scale to be seen at a glimpse. Through the color we feel 
the hand of nature and we realize that these vast color schemes are on a scale 
that man can not duplicate and which he can never understand or wholly 
analyze. 


When one looks on land forms he does not need to face any of the great 
landscape features of the world to be thrilled to silence and reverence, for every 
‘land has its own beauty, bespeaking an individual history. The smallest land 
form—maybe the minute ripple mark by the sea that is washed away by the 
next tide, or the curve of the river bank that changes with the hours—has an 
inherent beauty no less majestic or awe inspiring than the mighty Matterhorn 
or the towering crags that face some shore as a great advance rampart of the 
land. Every land has its beauties of form, impressive, appealing and beyond 
human understanding or complete appreciation. If they be analyzed into their 
parts from a purely artistic standpoint, like the curves of ancient architecture, 
they have an artistic force that is striking. If they be viewed as wholes and be- _ 
hind the forms there be seen in suggestion the long life history that each form 
may reveal in a fragmentary way to the sympathetic and understanding in- 
quirer, they offer a source of pleasure, joy and profit to all. 


To know one’s landscape, to feel in sympathy with it, is often to be at 
peace with life. When all the world seems wrong and the burdens over- 
whelming, he who can look out on the familiar fields and hills or get among 
them and give way to their beauties of form and color has a resource within 
himself that will be an ever present power of recuperation. 
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SCENIC ROUTES TO THE PACIFIC COAST 


By R. H. Whitbeck 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 


HERE are three reasons why an unusually large number of teachers will 
go to the Pacific Coast this summer: 


1. The Panama-Pacific Exposition at San Francisco, 


2. The meeting of the National Education Association at Oakland, 
Aug. 16-28. 


3. The undesirability of European travel. 


Moreover, the “See America First” slogan has undoubtedly converted 
many people. There are no less than nine routes by which one may go to the 
Exposition or return. Many people living near the Atlantic seaboard will be 
attracted by the Panama Canal route. The Panama Pacific Line, (Broadway, 
N. Y.) operating the Finland and the Kroonland, is offering 17-day cruises 
through the canal from New York to San Francisco or return. If the passen- 
ger prefers, he may travel one way by rail, on a round trip ticket. Doubtless 
other steamship lines are offering similar trips. Persons living near the Gulf 
or within easy reach of New Orleans will have a choice between the canal 
route and the railroad journey over the Southern Pacific. The latter can 
hardly be classed as a scenic route, and the hot summer journey may not seem 
especially attractive. While not the preferred route for reaching the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado, one may, with some loss of time, reach this greatest 
of chasms by leaving the Southern Pacific at Maricopa and traveling north- 
ward. 

The direct route from the East to the Grand Canyon is by way of the 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe. At least two days should be allowed for a 
stop-over at the Canyon. The petrified forests of Arizona* are also reached by 
the Santa Fe Route. The southern routes are, of course, warmer and the 
mountain scenery is less impressive than by the central and northern routes, 
yet the Grand Canyon of the Colorado is one of the most wonderful places in 
all of our western Wonderland. 


Several railway lines lead from Chicago or St. Louis to Denver, and the 
scenic features, so far as there are any, are much the same by the different 
routes. Two direct lines connect Colorado with the Coast. The Union 
Pacific. and the newer line made up of the Denver and Rio Grande and the 
Western Pacific. The direct line of the Union Pacific avoids the Colorado 
mountains, bending northward through southern Wyoming. It is the quick- 
est of the routes from Chicago to San Francisco, but has none of the famous 
scenic features along its main line. By leaving the main line at Ogden or at 
Granger and taking the Oregon Short Line northward, the Yellowstone 
Park may be reached; from the east, this route is less direct than that by the 
Northern Pacific. The scenery in the Sierra Nevadas along the Union Pacific. 


*See map and description, Journal of Geography, Vol. XI, p. 329. (June, 1913). 
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route is grand, but the long ride through the miles and miles of smoke-filled 
snow sheds was the most disagreeable railroad journey the writer ever took. 


The other central route from Denver takes you to Salt Lake City by the 
Denver and Rio Grande, thence to San Francisco by the recently completed 
Western Pacific. The second portion of this route is closely parallel to the 
Union Pacific and affords substantially the same scenic features. The journey 
from Denver to Salt Lake City is one of superb mountain scenery. The jour- 
ney has been described as follows :* 

“From Denver to Pueblo, 120 miles, the Denver and Rio Grande runs - 
south, with the Front Range of the Rockies on the west and the Great Plains 
stretching off to the east. Between Denver and Pueblo is Colorado Springs 
from which a branch line leads to Manitou. The famed Garden of the Gods 
is a short distance out of Manitou and Pike’s Peak is reached by a cog rail- 
road. The Ute Pass and North and South Cheyenne Canyons are also easily 
reached.” 

“At Canyon City, the road enters one of the most wonderful defiles of 
the West,—the Royal Gorge of the Arkansas. It is ten miles long,.a half mile 
deep, and very narrow (only 30 feet in one place). Special open-top cars 
are used in summer for the canyon trips.” - 

“Fifty miles beyond the Royal Gorge, the railroad forks, the main line 
crossing the continental divide by way of Tennessee Pass, and the narrow gage 
line crossing it at Marshall Pass; both passes are over, 10,000 feet high, and a 
mile above the Arkansas River at the Royal Gorge. The main line, after 
zig-zagging over Tennessee Pass, runs through Red Cliff Canyon, near the 
Mount of the Holy Cross, into the Eagle River Canyon, with its cliff walls, 
2000 feet high, honeycombed with mines. Farther on is the narrow canyon 

-of the Grand River, with almost vertical cliffs 2500 feet high, Glenwood 
Springs, Grand Valley, and Grand Junction, one of Colorado’s widely known 
irrigated orchard regions. At Utaline, midway of the Ruby Canyon, the 
railroad passes into Utah.” 

There are four northern routes,—three in the United States and one in 
Canada. Of these the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul ‘is a recently built 
line and is least known to tourists. It runs from Chicago, via Milwaukee and 
St. Paul, across South Dakota, through Central Montana, across Idaho and 
Washington to Seattle. While it offers much the same types of scenery as do 
the other northern routes it has no single outstanding feature such as the Yel- 
lowstone Park on the Northern Pacific or the Glacier National Park on the 
Great Northern Railroad. 

The Northern Pacific route was the one selected by the International 
Geographical Excursion of 1912{. This line uses the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy between Chicago and St. Paul. It crosses central Minnesota, and the 

premier wheat lands of the Red River Valley, North Dakota, Montana, 


*Journal of Geography, Vol. XI, p. 306. (May, 1913). 
tJournal of Geography, Vol. XI, p. 105. (Nov., 1912). 
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Idaho and Washington to Puget Sound ports. The main line runs close to 
the Yellowstone National Park, the Park trains branching off at Livingston, 
Mont. 

The Yellowstone National Park is by all odds the place of most varied 
scenery in the Cordilleran region. The Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone 
does not equal in grandeur the Grand Canyon of the Colorado, but the can- 
yon is only one of many features of the park. Writing of the geysers, Prof. 
N. M. Fenneman says:** “The one thing which, above all others, makes Yel- 
lowstone Park a wonderland is its geysers . . . They vary in quantity of water 
erupted from a few gallons to thousands of barrels; in height of eruption from 
several feet to several hundred feet; in period from a half minute to a few 
weeks or even longer. Some play at regular intervals for many years, others 
at irregular intervals. Some throw a straight vertical shaft of water (except 
for the effect of wind), others discharge obliquely or throw out an irregular 
mass or sheet of water. Some receive back their waters into their own basins 
to be erupted again, others not. Some have wide open basins with the orifice 
at the center and lowest part, others spout from the apex of a cone built of 
siliceous deposits made by the water, others still have irregular mounds.” 

Besides the geysers and the Canyon, the Park includes a score of other 
notable features; among them the Mammoth Hot Springs and their beautiful 
terraces, the exquisitely tinted pools, the petrified forests, the obsidian cliff, 
Yellowstone Lake, the falls, the fumeroles, and man’s masterpiece of rustic 
construction, Old Faithful Inn. The tour of the Park requires five days, and 
the cost varies from $5.00 to $10.00 a day. Reliable information regarding 
the Yellowstone Park, and methods and cost of seeing it, is contained in a gov- 
ernment bulletin listed at the end of this article. 

The Great Northern Railway is roughly parallel to the other northern 
routes. It uses the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy from Chicago to St. Paul 
and terminates at Seattle. Its mountain scenery is substantially like that of 
the Northern Pacific and of the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul, but in- 
ferior to that of the Canadian Pacific. The Glacier National Park is reached 
by this route. Writing of this Park, Prof. Lawrence Martin says:* “Here one 
may see glaciers, as the name suggests, and although they are not as large as 
those on Mount Rainier, which contains the largest ice streams in the United 
States, they are in no way inferior to the glaciers along the Canadian Pacific 
Railway a little farther north. They are smaller than the ice tongues of the 
Alps and are mere pigmies compared with the glaciers of Alaska, but the Black- 
foot Glacier and its neighbors in Glacier National Park are perfectly typical 
and to Americans they are very accessible.” 

The Canadian Pacific route is considered to have the most striking moun- 
tain scenery. Where this line crosses the Front Range of the Rockies near 
Banff and where it crosses the Selkirks farther west, the mountains are magni- 


**Journal of Geography, Vol. XI, p. 314 (June, 1913). 
*Journal of Geography, Vol. XI, p. 324. (June, 1913). 
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ficent in their grandeur. The Crow’s Nest branch of the Canadian Pacific 
affords the finest of the scenery. The line terminates at Vancouver. 

All of the lines issue beautifully illustrated booklets which are either 
mailed free or at a nominal cost. Offices are maintained in all leading cities. 
Main offices of the various roads are located as follows: 

The Southern Pacific at New Orleans. 

The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe, the Union Pacific, and the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee and St. Paul at Chicago. ‘ 

The Denver and Rio Grande and Western Pacific at Denver. 

The Northern Pacific and Great Northern at St. Paul; and 

The Canadian Pacific at Montreal or Winnipeg. 

Booklets and other information may be obtained by addressing the respec- 
tive General Passenger Agents at these places. 

Members of the U. S. Geological Survey are preparing geographical 
and geological guide books for use along the three Land-grant roads, namely, 
the Santa Fe, the Union Pacific, and the Northern Pacific. These guide books 
will be more than mere booklets for tourists. They will be carefully pre- 
pared descriptions of the geological and geographical features of the country 
traversed by these railways; they are written by prominent members of the 
Geological Survey, are illustrated with maps, cross-sections and half tone views 
and are written for the general reader, not simply for the geologist. ‘These 
guide books will be sold for 50c and may be obtained by sending the amount in 
coin or money order, to the Director of the U. S. Geological Survey, Wash- 
ington, D. C.* 

Two special numbers of the Journal of Geography may be of interest to 
persons who plan to visit the Coast this summer. These are The California 

Number (June, 1911) and the Summer Travel Number (June, 1913). 


CONTENTS OF THE JUNE, 1911, NUMBER 


Geographic Influences in the Development of California 

James F. Chamberlain 
Topographic Environment of San Francisco Ruliff 8. Holway 
The Yosemite Valley Mabel B. Peirson 
The Sequoias T. P. Lukens 
The California Oil Industry Ralph Arnold 
The Raisin Industry in California Edna E. Rowell 
The Geographical Determinants of Los Angeles W. H. Snyder 
Lake Tahoe, California-Nevada George D. Louderbach 


CONTENTS OF THE JUNE, 1913, NUMBER 


The Grand Canyon of the Colorado 
The Yellowstone National Park 
The Grand Coulee of Washington 
Mount Mazama and Crater Lake 


*None of these booklets will be ready for distribution before June 20. 
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The Yosemite National Park, Extracts from U. S. Geological Survey 
by F. E. Matthes. 


The Petrified Forests of F, E. Williams 
A Thousand Miles Through Colorado.................. R. H. Whitbeck 


Either of the above issues of the magazine will be sent postpaid for 10 
cents. See also the list of National Park publications following this article. 
RAILROAD RATES TO THE COAST 

In general the round-trip rates are as follows: 


Indianapolis, Ind., and Louisville, Ky...........cccccsceccccces 67.10 
Omaha, Nebr., Council Bluffs, Iowa, and Leavenworth, Kans....... 50.00 


Tickets sold at these rates are good for a round trip by direct routes in- 
cluding San Diego, Los Angeles, San Francisco, and Oakland on the western 
coast. Where it is desired either to go or to return via the northwest route, 
taking in the cities of Portland, Seattle, Victoria, and Vancouver, an extra 
$17.50 is added to the rates quoted for direct routes. All tickets sold are 
good for a three months’ trip with stopover privileges in either direction with- 
in the limits of ticket at all points west of Chicago. 

> 

To all teachers who attend the Panama-Pacific Exposition in San Fran- 
cisco Ginn and Company are extending a cordial invitation to visit their ex- 
hibit in the Palace of Education. In this exhibit there are displays showing 
how textbooks are made, striking facts about the textbook business, motion 
pictures, and an interesting collection of early American schoolbooks. There 
is also a rest room with chairs, tables, desks, etc. 

An attendant who is familiar with all the details of the Exposition will 
render any possible services. 

Teachers who are not yet sure of their San Francisco address may find 
it convenient to have mail sent,—Care of Ginn and Company, Panama-Paci- 
fic Exposition, Palace of Education, San Francisco. 
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NATIONAL PARK PUBLICATIONS 


NATIONAL PARK PUBLICATIONS 
DIsTRIBUTED BY THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 


HE following publications may be obtained free of charge from the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, Washington, D. C.: 

List of national park publications. 28 pp. An annotated list of books, gov: 
ernment publications, and magazine articles on the national parks. 
National park pictures collected and exhibited by the Department of the In- 
terior. 16 pp. A descriptive list of pictures exhibited at public libraries 
by the Department of the Interior. Contains short descriptiions quoted 

from well-known writers but does not contain illustrations. 

The following information circulars contain data regarding hotels, camps, 
and principal points of interest, lists of books and magazine articles, sketch 
maps, and rules and regulations: 

General information regarding Yellowstone National Park. 32 pp. 

General information regarding Yosemite National Park. 22 pp. 

General information regarding Mount Rainier National Park. 22 pp. 

General information regarding Crater Lake National Park. 10 pp. 

General information regarding Mesa Verde National Park. 24 pp. 

General information regarding Sequoia and General Grant National Parks. 
24 pp. 

General information regarding the Hot Springs of Arkansas. 8 pp. 

General information regarding Glacier National Park. 10 pp. 

SOLD BY THE SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS 

The following publications issued by the Department of the Interior 
are for sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C.: 

_ Geological History of the Yellowstone National Park, by Arnold Hague. 24 
pages, including 10 illustrations. 10 cents. 

Geysers, by Walter Harvey Weed. 32 pages, including 23 illustratoins. 10 
cents. 

Geological History of Crater Lake, Oregon, by Joseph S. Diller. 32 pages, 
including 28 illustrations. 10 cents. 

Some Lakes of Glacier National Park, by M. J. Elrod. 32 pages, —_ 
19 illustrations. 10 cents. 

Sketch of Yosemite National Park and an Account of the Origin of the Yose- 
mite and Hetch Hetchy Valleys, by F. E. Matthes. 48 pages, including 
24 illustrations. 10 cents. 

Analyses of the Waters of the Hot Springs of Arkansas, by J. K. Haywood, 
and Geological Sketch of Hot Springs, Ark., - Walter Harvey Weed. 
56 pp. 10 cents. 

Proceedings of the National Park Conference held at Wie National 
Park, September 11 and 12, 1911. 210 pp. 15 cents. Contains a dis- 
cussion of national park problems by officers of the Government and 
other persons. 
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The Secret of the Big Trees: Yosemite, Sequoia, and General Grant Na- 
tional Parks, by Ellsworth Huntington. 24 pages, including 14 illus- 
trations. 5 cents. Contains an account of the climate changes indicated 
by the growth rings and compares climate conditions in California with 
those in Asia. 

Remittances for these publications should go by money order, payable to 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, 

D. C., or in cash. Checks and postage stamps can not be accepted. 


> 
THE PANAMA-PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 


HE Panama-Pacific International Exposition was formally opened on 

the scheduled date, February 20, 1915. This glorious record of present 
day achievement was complete from blooming flower beds and paved roads to 
tinted domes and turrets. 


The Exposition as opened is a reflection of the advance made by the na- 
tions along all lines of human endeavor since the St. Louis Fair. The Exposi- 
tion is universal, which means that it shows the best in all of the world. The 
keynote is progress; not with an historic spirit that carries one back to the be- 
ginning, but with the spirit of the last ten years. This is the more important 
because of the event it celebrates—the completion of the Panama Canal. 
The Exposition itself had its beginning when, on February 15, 1911, Presi- 
dent Taft signed the bill that recognized San Francisco as the city in which 
to hold the Panama completion celebration. 


The site was chosen in July—635 amphitheatrical acres along the shores 
of San Francisco bay just inside the Golden Gate. This is about two miles 
and a half long with an average width of a half mile. To the east is Fort 
Mason with its government fortifications, while to the west is the Presidio. 
San Francisco, like Rome, has been built on seven hills, and it is these that form 
the natural background. It takes one but twenty minutes to travel from the 
heart of San Francisco’s cosmopolitan shopping district to the gates of the Ex- 
position grounds. 


The architecture is a blending of the old and new, an embodiment of the 
location and color of the best. ‘The whole plan has been comprehensively 
grouped in three divisions: the west with its pavilions of nations, state build- 
ings, and Live Stock Section; the east with its amusement section, here called 
the Zone; the central part with the Eleven Main Exhibit palaces. 


Twenty-eight foreign nations are represented in the western section, Ar- 
gentina, Austria, Australia, Bolivia, Belgium, Canada, Cuba, China, Den- 
mark, France, Greece, Guatemala, Great Britain, Germany, Honduras, Hol- 
land, Italy, Japan, New Zealand, Norway, Persia, Portugal, Switzerland, 
Siam, Turkey, and Uruguay. This includes not only exhibits in the main 
palaces, but in most cases a separate building of great cost. 
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Alabama, Arkansas, California, Hawaii, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, Montana, Nevada, New Jersey, New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Philippines, Texas, Utah, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and Washington are the states and territories 
officially represented. Of these the California Host Building, which is an in- 
vestment of over two million dollars, is the largest. It covers five acres and is 
built in characteristic Spanish Mission style. In it are located the exhibits of 
the fifty-eight counties as well as the various offices and social headquarters of 
the state people. 


The most westerly 65 acres of the Exposition area is given up to the 
Live Stock department, where special events along all lines of the exhibit will 
be displayed. The appropriations for live stock premiums total over $250,000 
and prize money over $425,000. Even the barns, with their excellent plan- 
ning and model construction, are a part of the exhibit of the industry. 


The concessions in the east cover another 65 acres. Here may be found 
amusements of all kinds and descriptions, educational and fun provoking. 
More than $12,000,000 has been expended along an area divided by a 3,000 
foot avenue. Nearly all of these displays are unique, something new that the 
world has never been able to enjoy before. 


The Main Exhibit palaces are devoted to Education and Social Economy, 
Liberal Arts, Manufactures, Varied Industries, Mines and Metallurgy, 
Transportation, Agriculture, Food Products, Fine Arts, Machinery, and Hor- 
ticulture. Of these the last three are rather apart from the main group, 
which is laid out in the form of a Greek Cross. The Palace of Machinery is 
at the east, the Palace of Fine Arts at the west, the Palace of Horticulture to 
the south along with Festival Hall. Festival Hall is not a real exhibit palace. 
It has an Auditorium seating 10,000 people. In this palace will center the 
great music events, for the exposition has given particular attention to that 
feature. 

The eight connected groups of palaces—Varied Industries, Manufactures, 
Liberal Arts, Education, facing south, and Mines and Metallurgy, Trans- 
portation, Agriculture, and Food Products facing north on San Francisco 
Bay—are connected by colonnades and five wonderful courts: Court of Abun- 
dance, Court of Flowers, Court of the Universe, Court of the Four Seasons 
and the Court of Palms. The Court of the Universe is the center for the en- 
tire exposition—a glorious court entered into under the Tower of Jewels. 
This tower is the dominant feature of the entire area. It is 435 feet high, 
with seven levels of graduated areas, each ornamented with sculptural feat- 
ures and hung with 135,000 scientifically cut glass jewels, possessing extra- 
ordinary refracting power. ‘These give out marvelous colors in the glorious 
California sunlight by day, and at night distribute their beauty under shift- 
ing beams from scintillators. Everywhere the lights are a mass of concealed 
electricity softly displayed. Probably of all the wonders of the exposition the 
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illumination marks the greatest advancement. Each court has its own light- 
ing scheme. No where is there present the familiar glare of exposition lights 
flashed upon white surfaces. 


A unified color scheme has been planned and adopted under the direc- 
tion of Jules Guerin, the famous colorist. He has marked out a goal of 
achievement which no other affair of its kind has ever reached. 


Eight colors are used to decorate the ivory tinted color of the buildings, 
all of which are finished to represent Travertine stone. The garden lattices 
are French green, the flag pole, a characteristic Guerin orange-pink, the colon- 
nades have a back ground of pinkish red and brown, the vaulted ceilings and 
recessed panels are deep cruelean blue, the small domes and mouldings are 
golden burnt orange, while urns are verde-antique and statuary gold. 


The flower gardens, twenty-four in number, are planned to conform to 
the general color scheme. Each six weeks the entire plantings are changed 
and flowers of another color come into bloom, with a back-ground of forest 
trees and palms. 

A radical move in the world of art was made in the installing of exterior 
mural paintings. There are nineteen of these, each distinctive in design but 
uniform in the use of color. They are distributed ; one in the Court of Abun- 
dance by Frank Brangwyn, six in the Court of the Four Seasons by H. Milton 
Bancroft, two in the Arch of the Court of the Universe by Edward Simmons, 
two in the Tower of Jewels by William de Leftwich Dodge, two in the 
Court of the Universe, the western by Frank Du Mond, the eastern by Ed- 
ward Simmons, two in the Court of Palms, Fruit and Flowers, by Childe 
Hassam; the Pursuit of Pleasure by Charles Halloway, and four in the Ro- 
tunda of the Palace of Fine Arts, by Robert Reid. 


The sculpture of the Exposition has been gathered together by the work 
of 42 people, three women and thirty-nine men. 


There are nine fountains, each an aquatic triumph. The Fountain of 
Energy by A. Sterling Calder, the Fountain of Earth by Robert I. Aitken, the 
Fountains of Rising Sun and Setting Sun by Adolph A. Weiman, the Foun- 
tain of Youth by E. B. Longman, the Fountain of El Dorado by Mrs. Harry 
Paine Whitney, the Fountain of Ceres by E. B. Longman, the Fountain of 
the Four Seasons by Furio Piccirille, the Fountain of Beauty and the Beast 
by Edgar Walter. 


Of the equestian statues Cortez by Cary Rumsey, the End of the 
Trail by James Earl Fraser, and the Pioneer by Solon Borglum, will stand 
out in one’s mind with wonderful clearness. Nothing, however, will carry 
the spirit of life and strength to one as the two heroic groups on the arches 
of the Court of the Universe—the Nations of the West and the Nations of 
the East by A. Sterling Calder. 


There are more than 500 pieces of sculpture throughout the grounds, 
from the majestic figures to bas relief and each one is perfection in itself. 
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The exterior of the main group of buildings is decorated to mark the 
various epochs in architecture. The south wall in Renaissance of Italy and 
Spain, the west wall in the same style up to the time of Spanish distinctive 
architecture, the water-facing side of the group with California decorations 
of early explorers and historical figures of importance. The Palaces of 
Machinery and Fine Arts are of Roman style, the Horticulture building of 
Saracenic origin and Festival Hall resembles the Parisian Theater of Beaux 
Arts. 

Nor is the beauty kept to the exterior of the buildings and grounds, nor 
even inside the fence, or more properly speaking the wall that encloses the 
ground. This wall is some twenty feet high, a mass of growing plants that 
bloom throughout the year. Inside the buildings the greatest efforts have 
been made to secure pleasing and unique features. The old idea of the most 
in the least space has given way to tasteful arrangement and gratifying pre- 
sentation. 

With all it is a dream city, color, light, sculpture, flowers, and architec- 
ture, all combined with California hospitality and climate in offering to the 
world the twelfth international exposition, the third ever held in the United 
States and by far the greatest display of beauty and advancement that has 
ever been presented.—[Ardee Parsons in April Sierra Educational News]. 


—e- 
THE WEATHER FACTOR IN THE GREAT WAR; LATE WINTER 
AND SPRING* 


By Robert DeC. Ward 
Harvard University 


N the eastern zone the Germans seem to have been especially quick to take 
advantage of hard roads and frozen marshes for making their advances, 
during cold spells, probably because, last autumn, they lost many men in a sud- 
den thaw which made retreat difficult. The heavy German armored motors 
have given endless trouble, while the lighter Russian motors, weighing about 
one-fifth as much, have proved far more serviceable on the muddy roads. 
While the ground was snow-covered, the German officers’ automobiles in 
Poland were provided with snow plows. Von Hindenburg’s great advance in 
East Prussia, early in February, which resulted in the capture of large num- 
bers of Russians between the “jaws” of a German “trap”, failed of being 
more completely successful by reascn of a change in the weather. The ad- 
vance began over hard ground and frozen swamps. A sudden thaw turned 
vast lowland areas into seas of mud and of icy water. The northern “jaw” 
of the German “trap,” being delayed because of these handicaps and its longer 
march, failed to meet the southern “jaw” on time, and through this gap 


*In a previous article in this Journal, Vol. xiii, 1915, Feb. and Mar., pp. 
169-171, 209-216, the writer considered the period Nov. 1 to Feb. 1. The present 
paper covers the most important events from Feb. 1 to May 1. 
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about one-third of one Russian army division escaped. The German pursuit 
was greatly hampered. Provision and ammunition trains stuck fast, and sup- 
plies had to be carried on sledges in the teeth of a furious snowstorm. ‘The 
rapid advance of spring in this area, with the general melting of recent heavy 
snows, made immense stretches of lowland impassable—shallow seas, with 
treacherous bogs beneath. At the end of March a whole German army corps, 
which had crossed the thin and melting ice of one of the East Prussian lakes, 
found a return impossible, and suffered heavy losses (Petrograd despatch). 


The desperate fighting in the Carpathians continued through March 
without substantial gains by either side. ‘The Russians then began a great 
forward movement, under terrible weather conditions, the men having to 
march and to draw their guns through waist-deep snows. This advance dis- 
tinctly slackened after three weeks of obvious success, but whether this slack- 
ening was due to the spring rains and floods and prohibitory weather and 
transport conditions, or to the activity of the Austrian and German armies, is 
not clear. Petrograd despatches assert that the Russians gained all that they 
expected to before the spring thaws set in. "Toward the end of April, fine 
spring weather without the hampering effects of cold, snow, ice, and short 
rations, stimulated military activity in this region. If the weather had not 
interfered, said a Russian officer, his troops would have advanced far into 
Hungary early in the winter. The complete story of the winter campaign in 
the Carpathians can probably never be written. The deep snows buried hun- 
dreds of dead, whose bodies were revealed whenever a thaw set in. The 
melting snows froze at night, and the early morning fighting began over huge 
fields of ice. The deep snows had an important effect in increasing the mor- 
tality. The only way to advance was on beaten paths, in Indian file, which 
formation obviously involves heavy losses, as the men can be picked off one 
by one. Had the Russians succeeded in gaining the southern slopes of the 
Carpathians late in the winter, the earlier spring in that region would have 
favored their rapid advance into Hungary. 


The weather played an important part in the siege of Peremysl. The 
fortress was kept in touch with the outside world by means of aeroplanes, 
which brought despatches and food. When the Austrians were holding back 
the besieging armies in September the roads became practically impassable. 
Therefore the wounded from the battle of the San had_.to be left in Peremysl 
instead of being sent south, as was the plan. This extra number of persons 
hastened the exhaustion of the food supplies. Further, after the “mildest 
December known in years,” a very cold January and February snowed up the 
Austrian troops anf left Peremysl to its doom. ‘The Russian retreat from 
Bukowina, about mid-February, was necessitated by the danger of the troops 
being cut off by floods. Similarly, the plan of a fresh Austrian invasion of 
Serbia, early in February, was abandoned on account of the spring floods. 


In the western war zone, during the capture of Les Eparges by the 
French early in April, the heavy rains and deep mud made artillery and rifles 
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useless, and bayonets were used in storming the trenches. The English ad- 
vance to Neuve Chapelle was followed by a period of relative inactivity, be- 
cause of the impassable condition of the roads, which prohibited artillery 
manoeuvres. The advance of spring, the drying of the ground by warm 
winds and sunshine, and the more buoyant spirits of the troops, combined to 
induce increased military activity, but the melting of the snows caused floods 
in many of the rivers, especially in Alsace. 

In the late winter the snow was 8—10 feet deep on the upper ranges of 
the Vosges, and heavy snowstorms frequently brought military operations to 
a standstill. Snow forts were built, and the batteries were so effectively hid- 
den in snow-banks as to be invisible even from aeroplanes. In the early 
spring thaws the mountain streams became raging torrents and operations were 
suspended. 

The small number of Zeppelin raids during the winter, in spite of several 
calm spells, suggested the probability that the Germans were waiting for 
more settled weather before making more serious ventures. It was, therefore, 
not surprising to note the greatly increased activity in aerial warfare as spring 
came on (early April). Since then almost daily air raids of one sort or an- 
other, have occurred. The record of the flying corps in Flanders is remark- 
able. From August to early February, only six days in the air were missed. 
Significant, also, is the fact that every important German air raid during the 
winter occurred at the time of a fog, apparently accurately forecasted by the 
German meteorological war service. 

In the Dardanelles naval operations were begun in fine weather, as was 
to be expected; but later on storms frequently interfered with the Allies’ 
naval attacks, and with their seaplane reconnaissances, giving the Turks op- 
portunity to repair damage, and to mount fresh guns. The storms which have 
caused the trouble belong to a type most common in spring, crossing central 
Italy and the Adriatic and moving thence east or northeast. The delay in the 
Dardanelles is of far less consequence since the breaking up of the ice at 
Archangel. With that northern port open again, war munitions and other 
supplies may be shipped to Russia, and Russian wheat can find an outlet. 

A new and curious emphasis upon the importance of weather controls in 
modern warfare comes in the report that the wind which, on one occasion, had 
been carrying the deadly asphyxiating gases used by the Germans towards the 
Allies’ trenches, suddenly changed, blowing these same gases back to the Ger- 
man lines, and forcing the men to flee for their lives. Another interesting 
item is found in the opinion of an English copper expert that, owing to the 
mud and water in which so much fighting has taken place;*probably not 5 per 
cent of the cartridges used have been recovered for remelting. Mud and 
water may thus play a part in hastening the end of the war. The use of white 
woolen caps, white uniforms, and white sheets put over the uniforms, in order 
to make the troops less conspicuous against the snow, is also worthy of note. 
For the same reason some of the horses even have been painted white. 

Cambridge, Mass., May 8, 1915. 
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SUMMER COURSES IN GEOGRAPHY 


By F. E. Williams 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 


HE following list is incomplete. An effort was made to secure infor- 
mation from all of the larger universities and many of the smaller ones. 
In some instances our inquiries brought no replies and in others only “pre- 
- liminary announcements” had been issued ; these do not, as a rule, give details 
regarding courses. Many normal schools also give summer courses in geog- 
raphy. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 
Commerce of the Pacific. Mr. Wright. 
Field Physiography, Saturday excursions, Associate Professor Holway. 
Physiography of California, Associate Professor Holway. 
Physical Geography in the High School, Mr. Wright. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Teachers’ Course in Geography, Miss Lanier. 

Economic and Commercial Geography, First Term, Miss Lanier; Sec- 
ond Term, Dr. Jones. 

Elementary Field Course, Four weeks in southwestern Wisconsin, com- 
mencing June 21, Dr. Jones. 

Field Course ; The Environs of Chicago, Second Term, Dr. Jones. 

The Elements of Meteorology, Mr. Reed. 

Geography of Europe, Associate Professor Goode. 

The Climate of North America, Mr. Reed. 

Influence of Geography on American History, Professor Barrows and 
Miss Lanier. 

Economic Geography of the United States, Associate Professor Goode. 

Conservation of Natural Resources, Professor Barrows. 

Geographic Influences in the History of the Western States, Professor 
Barrows. 

Field Geography, Parts of Colorado, Utah, Nevada, and California, 
September 3rd to October 2, Associate Professor Goode. 

The School of Education of Chicago University offers courses in: 

Geography in the Primary. Grades, Associate Professor Baber. 

Geography in the Grammar Grades, Associate Professor Baber. 

Geography in the High School, Professor Salisbury and Associate Pro- 
fessor Baber. 

UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, BOULDER 


Principles of Earth Science, Associate Professor McCourt. 
Economic Geography, Associate Professor McCourt. 

Teachers’ Course in Geography, Associate Professor McCourt. 
General Principles of Anthropo-Geography, Miss Semple. 
Geography of the Mediterranean Basin, Miss Semple. 


SUMMER SCHOOL COURSES 


CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEw York, N. Y. 


Physical Geography and its Economic Aspects, Professor McFarlane 
and Miss Hatch. 

Physiography of the Eastern United States, Professor D. W. Johnson. 

Physical Geography and Physiography of the Western United States, 
Field Work in Western part of the United States, Professor D. W. Johnson. 

Commercial Geography, Professor McFarlane and Miss Hatch. 

The Teachers’ College of Columbia University offers courses in: 

The Teaching of Geography in the Lower Grades, Miss Kirchwey. - 

The Teaching of Geography in the Upper Grades,’ Miss Kirchwey. 

The Teaching of Regional Geography in the Junior High School, Miss 
Kirchwey. 

General Geography for Elementary Schools, Miss Kirchwey. 

Human Geography in Elementary Schools, Professor Dodge. 


CorNELL University, ITHaca, N. Y. 


Round Table Conferences in Geography and Geology, Professor Carney. 
Physical Geography, Assistant Professor von Engeln. 

Industrial Geography, Professor Carney. 

Geography of North America, Assistant Professor von Engeln. 
Teachers’ Course in Geography, Professor Carney. 

Geography and Geology, Field Course, Assistant Professor von Engeln. 


DENISON UNIVERSITY, GRANVILLE, OHIO 
Geography for Grammar Grades, North America, Miss Henderson. 


Geography for Primary Grades, Miss Henderson. 
Nature Study in the Grades, Miss Henderson. 


GEorGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Principles of Geography, Mr. Ward and Miss Dopp. 

Commercial Geography, Mr. Ward. 

Commercial and Industrial Geography of Latin-America, Mr., Osuna. 
Geography of North America, Mr. Ward. 

Influence of Geography on American History, Miss Dopp. 


UNIVERSITY OF Kansas, LAWRENCE 


Physiography, Professor Haworth. 


UNIvERSITY OF MiIcHIGAN, ANN ARBOR 
Teachers’ Course in Physiography, Assistant Professor Scott. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, MINNEAPOLIS 


General Geography, Mr. Posey. 

Physiography, Mr. Posey. 

Field Course in Geography. Three separate tours in the western part 
of the United States, Mr. Lehnerts. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF Missouri, COLUMBIA 


Teachers’ Geography, Mr. Parkins. 
Fundamentals of Physical and Human Geography, Mr. Parkins. 
Geographic Literature, A reading course, Mr. Parkins. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA, LINCOLN 


Physical Geography, Miss Nelson. 
Industrial Geography, Miss Nelson. 


University oF NortH Dakota, GRAND ForKS 


The summer courses in Geology and Physiography are given at Devil’s 
Lake. 

Physiography, Assistant Professor Simpson. 

Field Geology and Physiography, Assistant Professor Simpson. 


UNIversity, ATHENS 


Physiography, Professor Thompson. 
Political Geography, Professor —Thompson. 
Methods in Geography, Professor Martzolff. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF THE SOUTH, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


Elementary Geography, Professor Merrill. 
Industrial Geography, Professor Merrill. 
Physical Geography, Professor Merrill. 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA, CHARLOTTESVILLE 


Physical Geography, Miss Kelley. 

Industrial Geography, Professor Hughes. 

Aims and Methods in Geography, Miss Kelley. 

Review of Grammar School Geography, Professor Hughes. 
Course in Constructive Illustration, Professor Hughes. 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, SEATTLE 


Industrial and Commercial Geography, Professor Gregory. 
Physical and Regional Geography, Professor Gregory. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, MADISON 


Commercial and Industrial Geography, Associate Professor Whitbeck. 

Physical and Applied Geography, Associate: Professor Whitbeck. 

Geography of Europe, Mr. Williams. 

Influence of Geography on American History, Mr. Williams. 

Advanced Geography, Associate Professor Whitbeck. 

Summer Field Course in Physiography and Geology, four weeks in 
August beginning after close of summer session, Mr. Williams. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


GerocRAPHIC INFLUENCES IN OLD TESTAMENT MASTERPIECES. By Laura 
H. Wild. Ginn and Co. 1915. 182 pages. $1.00. 


Miss Wild is a professor of Biblical History and Literature in Lake 
Erie College. She says regarding the purpose of her book: “It is to give il- 
lustrations of how Old Testament literature is interpreted through the geog- 
raphy, history, botany, and zoology of the land in which it was written.” 
In the attainment of this purpose the author is more than ordinarily success- 
ful. She is moderate in her claims regarding the effect of geographical in- 
fluences upon the Hebrew people and their institutions. Illustrations are 
drawn mainly from the Old Testament poems whose figures of speech so 
well reflect the influence of environment upon the methods of thought and 
expression. Miss Wild collects and groups under appropriate heads the many 
examples of the influence which the desert, the pastoral life, the precarious 
agriculture, the cultivation of the vine, and the contrasts of plain and moun- 
tain exerted upon the life of the people. The book is a worthy effort and 
well done. It adds one more to the growing collection of interpretative geo- 
graphical studies and it is sure to lead to others. 


Economic GEOGRAPHY. By John McFarlane. viii. 560 pp. The Mac- 
millan Company, 1914. $2.25. 


The author is a lecturer in Geography in the University of piesa 
England, and the book is English in its general style of makeup. ‘There are 
no half-tone plates, no colored maps, no diagrams and only a few sketch 
maps. No black-face type sets off the topics of paragraphs and there are very 
few tables of statistics. Yet the book has a number of strong features. The 
distribution of space among the countries treated is well balanced and would 
not be at all badly suited to American requirements; for example, the United 
Kingdom is given 38 pages, Germany 26, Japan 11, Canada 24, Mexico 5, 
and the United States 36. 

Only three chapters are given to preliminary discussions (1) Physical 
Conditions of Economic Activity, (2) Climate, (3) Vegetation, and each of 
the remaining 44 chapters is devoted to a country or to a region (e. g. Cen- 
tral America, West Africa). The book gives more than usual considera- 
tion to geographical influences; countries are subdivided and their different 
physiographic or climatic provinces are treated as natural units: for example, 
France is subdivided into the following provinces: (1) the central massif, 
(2) the Armorican massif, (3) Aquitaine, (4) the Mediterranean region and 
the Rhone Valley, (5) the Alpine zone, (6) the Eastern border, (7) the 
Basin of Paris. In addition, certain topics—communications, waterways, 
commerce—which belong to the country as a whole are treated. This method 
of treatment is in our judgment the correct one for an Economic Geography. 
Though countries are not usually natural geographic units, yet they are the 
proper units for treatment in economjc geography. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF Missouri, COLUMBIA 


Teachers’ Geography, Mr. Parkins. 
Fundamentals of Physical and Human Geography, Mr. Parkins. 
Geographic Literature, A reading course, Mr. Parkins. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA, LINCOLN 


Physical Geography, Miss Nelson. 
Industrial Geography, Miss Nelson. 


University oF NortH Dakota, GRAND Forks 


The summer courses in Geology and Physiography are given at Devil’s 


Lake. 
Physiography, Assistant Professor Simpson. 
Field Geology and Physiography, Assistant Professor Simpson. 


Onto UNIversiTty, ATHENS 


Physiography, Professor Thompson. 
Political Geography, Professor —Ithompson. 
Methods in Geography, Professor Martzol ff. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF THE SOUTH, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


Elementary Geography, Professor Merrill. 
Industrial Geography, Professor Merrill. 
Physical Geography, Professor Merrill. 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA, CHARLOTTESVILLE 


Physical Geography, Miss Kelley. 

Industrial Geography, Professor Hughes. 

Aims and Methods in Geography, Miss Kelley. 

Review of Grammar School Geography, Professor Hughes. 
Course in Constructive Illustration, Professor Hughes. 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, SEATTLE 


Industrial and Commercial Geography, Professor Gregory. 
Physical and Regional Geography, Professor Gregory. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, MADISON 


Commercial and Industrial Geography, Associate Professor Whitbeck. 

Physical and Applied Geography, Associate Professor Whitbeck. 

Geography of Europe, Mr. Williams. 

Influence of Geography on American History, Mr. Williams. 

Advanced Geography, Associate Professor Whitbeck. 

Summer Field Course in Physiography and Geology, four weeks in 
August beginning after close of summer session, Mr. Williams. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


GrocraPHic INFLUENCES IN OLD TESTAMENT MASTERPIECES. By Laura 
H. Wild. Ginn and Co. 1915. 182 pages. $1.00. 


Miss Wild is a professor of Biblical History and Literature in Lake 
Erie College. She says regarding the purpose of her book: “It is to give il- 
lustrations of how Old Testament literature is interpreted through the geog- 
raphy, history, botany, and zoology of the land in which it was written.” 
In the attainment of this purpose the author is more than ordinarily success- 
ful. She is moderate in her claims regarding the effect of geographical in- 
fluences upon the Hebrew people and their institutions. Illustrations are 
drawn mainly from the Old Testament poems whose figures of speech so 
well reflect the influence of environment upon the methods of thought and 
expression. Miss Wild collects and groups under appropriate heads the many 
examples of the influence which the desert, the pastoral life, the precarious 
agriculture, the cultivation of the vine, and the contrasts of plain and moun- 
tain exerted upon the life of the people. The book is a worthy effort and 
well done. It adds one more to the growing collection of interpretative geo- 
graphical studies and it is sure to lead to others. 


Economic GroGraPHy. By John McFarlane. viii. 560 pp. The Mac- 
millan Company, 1914. $2.25. 


The author is a lecturer in Geography in the University of Manchester, 
England, and the book is English in its general style of makeup. There are 
no half-tone plates, no colored maps, no diagrams and only a few sketch 
maps. No black-face type sets off the topics of paragraphs and there are very 
few tables of statistics. Yet the book has a number of strong features. The 
distribution of space among the countries treated is well balanced and would 
not be at all badly suited to American requirements; for example, the United 
Kingdom is given 38 pages, Germany 26, Japan 11, Canada 24, Mexico 5, 
and the United States 36. 

Only three chapters are given to preliminary discussions (1) Physical 
Conditions of Economic Activity, (2) Climate, (3) Vegetation, and each of 
the remaining 44 chapters is devoted to a country or to a region (e. g. Cen- 
tral America, West Africa). The book gives more than usual considera- 
tion to geographical influences; countries are subdivided and their different 
physiographic or climatic provinces are treated as natural units: for example, 
France is subdivided into the following provinces: (1) the central massif, 
(2) the Armorican massif, (3) Aquitaine, (4) the Mediterranean region and 
the Rhone Valley, (5) the Alpine zone, (6) the Eastern border, (7) the 
Basin of Paris. In addition, certain topics—communications, waterways, 
commerce—which belong to the country as a whole are treated. This method 
of treatment is in our judgment the correct one for an Economic Geography. 
Though countries are not usually natural geographic units, yet they are the 
proper units for treatment in economic geography. 
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The book is well written and gives the impression of thorough reliability. 
Its content is admirable. Its shortcomings (to an American) are those men- 
tioned in the beginning. 


THE PANAMA CANAL AND INTERNATIONAL TRADE COMPETITION. By 
J Lincoln Hutchinson, University of California. X-+-283 pages. The 

Macmillan Co., New York, 1915. 

A careful study and a clear presentation of a topic which has much in- 
terest at the present time. The author has studied the trade routes of the last 
ten or fifteen years to show what the trend of development has been. Then 
the new factor, the canal, has been introduced and an attempt made to show 
how it may alter the direction or character of trade movement. The author 
has made a comprehensive study of statistics of all countries which publish 
such data and has added valuable personal observations based on a series of 
visits to all important regions concerned. 

The discussion is largely of an economic nature but there is much of 
value for the geographer in this volume. F. E. W. 


THE CHILD’S INTEREST IN GEOGRAPHY 


N American Education for February, 1915, Dr. George J. Dann, Super- 

intendent of Schools, Oneonta, N. Y., discusses the above topic. He 
asks: “Are not the interests of the children themselves the key to the solu- 
tion of this problem of procedure in teaching geography ?” 

Dr. Dann proceeded to investigate this question in the grades of the 
Oneonta schools. With the cooperation of his teachers he made a series of 
tests of various sorts under conditions which were likely to reveal the actual 
geographical interests of pupils of different ages. 

“A preliminary effort was made to have the children in every grade in- 
vestigated, instructed in each of the following departments of the subject: 


(a) The human phase 

(b) Maps and map drawing 

(c) The industrial phase 

(d) The physical phase 

(e) The wonderful and curious 

(f) Beautiful scenery 

(zg) The mathematical phase 

(h) Animal life 

(i) Plant life 

(j) The commercial phase 

(k) Historic places.” 

* * * “For several days before each test was made the instructors were 
cautioned to put aside all personal preferences and to strive to put the chil- 
dren in possession of sufficient geographical data relating to each of these 
phases to make them capable of intelligent choice.” * * * “The most marked 
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interest of fourth grade boys was in the human phase—in peoples, particularly 
those whose customs, dress and manners are far different from our own.” 


In the fifth and sixth grades he found that the interest of boys in the 
human phase was even more notable than in the preceding year and he sum- 
marizes by saying: “Our results were of such a nature as fairly to establish 
the fact that the interests in people, their habits, customs, and dress is strong 
and persistent in all of the grades of the elementary school.” 

“Our study of interest in the industries was one of the most satisfactory 
features in this investigation. Beginning with a scant comprehension of the 
value of the study of industries in the fourth grade, the interest increases 
steadily in importance from year to year.” 

* * * “Tnterest in commerce seemed to develop more slowly than interest 
in industry. No evidence of any importance of a desire to know more of this 
topic was to be found in the fourth or fifth grades.” 

“Interest in relief, drainage, climate, etc., was everywhere meagre until 
the eighth grade. Even then it was not predominant. Causal relations do 
not appeal to young children in the field of physical geography to any greater 
extent than they do elsewhere. Physical geography is probably better taught 
to eighth year and high school pupils.” 

“This investigation seems to confirm the present tendency of pedagogical 
thinking as related to children’s interests in mathematical geography. Al- 
though “type questions,’ suggestive of a rich content, were brought to the at- 
tention of hundreds of children, no interest of any importance was in evidence 
until the child had reached the upper grammar school grade. It is fully under- 
stood that there are other factors besides interest which must be taken into 
consideration. I do feel convinced, however, that interest has not been suff- 
ciently considered by those who have prepared courses, and syllabi and text 
books. Interest is primarily a feeling and feelings are rarely neutral. If we can 
make an ally of interest in our geography work, we shall have the right to ex- 
pect more satisfactory results than we have secured so many times in the past 
when we have found interest battling against us.” 

The Journal of Geography believes that Supt. Dann’s conclusions are 


essentially correct. 
> 


PROFESSOR DAVIS’S REPORT ON HIS STUDY OF CORAL 
REEFS 


N Science of March 26, Professor W. M. Davis gives a preliminary re- 

port on the SHALER MEMoRIAL study of coral reefs. He announces 

that the full report will probably appear in the Bulletin of the Museum of 

Comparative Zoology at Harvard College. Excerpts from his preliminary 
report follow: . 

“Any one of the eight or nine theories of coral reefs will satisfactorily 

account for the visible features of sea-level reefs themselves, provided the postu- 
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lated conditions and processes of the invisible past are accepted ; hence a study 
of the visible features of the reefs alone can not lead to any valid conclusion.” 

“The testimony of the first group of witnesses—the central islands of 
barrier reefs—convinced me that Darwin’s theory of subsidence is the only 
theory competent to explain not only the development of barrier reefs from 
fringing reefs, but also the shore-line features of the central (volcanic) islands 
within such reefs; for the embayment of the central islands testifies emphatic- 
ally to subsidence, as Dana long ago pointed out ; thus my results in the study of 
this old problem of the Pacific agree with those of several other recent stu- 
dents. Darwin’s theory of subsidence also gives by far the most probable ex- 
planation of atolls.” 

“The testimony of the second group of witnesses—massive elevated reefs 
such as occur on certain Fiji Islands—convinced me that Darwin’s theory of 
subsidence gives the only satisfactory explanation of the origin of such reefs 
also; for their limestones rest unconformably on the normally eroded surface 
of a preexistent foundation.” 

“All the still-stand theories of barrier reefs—that is, all the theories which 
involve a fixed relation of the reef foundation to the sea level during the for- 
mation of the reef mass—are excluded by evidence of submergence found in 
the embayed shore lines of the central islands within barrier reefs.” 

“The glacial-control theory proves incompetent to explain barrier reefs, 
and it is therefore held to be generally incompetent to explain atolls also.” 

“No absolute demonstration of the origin of coral reefs, or, for that mat- 
ter, of any other geological structure, is possible; the most that can be hoped 
for is a highly probable conclusion. The conclusions announced above in 
favor of Darwin’s theory are believed to have about the same order of prob- 
ability as that usually accepted as ‘proof’ in geological discussions.” 

“The Great Barrier reef of Australia, the largest reef in the world, with 
a length of some 1,200 miles and a lagoon from 15 to 70 or more miles wide, 
has grown upward during the recent subsidence by which the Queensland 
coast has, after a long period of still-stand, been elaborately embayed.” 


HUMAN GEOGRAPHY 


669 would confine geography to what is now called human geography, keep- 

ing always in mind the reaction of man on his environment as well as 
the converse, and I would extend its boundaries only in the direction of social 
geography, which is a study scarcely touched so far, but one that must of a 
certainty follow.” 

“Tt is sometimes argued that the environmental influences acting on man 
are too complex and too involved to admit of analysis and estimation, and 
that in consequence the problems of the geographer are insoluble. There can 
be no denying-the complexity of the material to be studied, but surely this is 
exactly why its study entails the most rigorous of scientific methods. That is 
what makes geography a subject for advanced and not elementary students. 
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But surely the difficulties of the problems that face the geographer do not war- 
rant their abandonment. In fact, by very reason of this complexity, there is 
no study which to such an extent as geography frees the mind from narrow- 
ness.” 

“There can, of course, be no finality in the conclusions of the geographer. 
The world is changing of itself and by our actions, and we are changing too. 
A given set of physical circumstances, even though they could remain un- 
changed from one generation to another, would affect man differently in 
those successive periods, because he himself had changed, and his value towards 
his conditions is not the same in the two generations. We can therefore only 
arrive at the nature of the relationships between man and his environment at a 
given time, and their tendencies and directions of change. I doubt how far 
the quantitative value of geographical controls can be estimated with any de- 
gree of precision. But this quantitative estimate is of the greatest importance. 
When the value of such interpretation is realized, the geographer’s valuation 
and forecast will commend themselves to men of affairs and statesmen.” —[R. 


N. R. Brown in Scot. Geog. Mag. Sept., 1914]. 


EXAMINATION IN GEOGRAPHY, STATE OF NEW JERSEY 
State Examination for Pupils of the Highest Elementary Grade, June 4, 1914. 


Part I. 

The pupil or teacher will select nine questions from Part I. Each ques- 
tion counts 10 points. 

1. (a) Name two canals in New Jersey. (b) Name two counties 
through which each passes. (c) Name ¢wo important cities or towns near or 
through which each passes. 

2. (a) Name five states that lie north and east of New Jersey. 

(b) Name four states that lie between New Jersey and the Mis- 
sissippi river. 

(c) What state occupies the northwest corner of our country? 

3. (a) Name five important seaports on the Atlantic coast and the 
state in which each is located. 

(b) Name three important cities on the Great Lakes and two on 
the Gulf of Mexico and the state in which each is located. 

4. (a) Select five of the following and state from which of our “pos- 
sessions” outside of the boundaries of the United States each is obtained in 
large quantities: seal fur, sugar, tobacco, pineapples, gold, coffee. 

(b) Write a short paragraph explaining what the United States is 
doing to help make its “foreign possessions” prosperous. Refer to the gov- 
ernment, education and industries. 

5. Name a state in which each of five of the following industries is im- 
portant: hard coal mining; foreign commerce; silk weaving; sheep raising; 
cotton weaving; iron manufacturing; granite quarrying; soft wood lumbering. 
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6. What and where are five of the following: Quebec, Vancouver, Hali- 
fax, New Foundland, Honduras, Lower California, Puget, Sault St. Marie? 


7. (a) Name five cities of South America and state the country in 
which each is located. 

(b) Write a paragraph on one of these five cities which will show 
why it is interesting or important. 

8. (a) Name an important city in each of ten of the following coun- 
tries, and (b) tell for what each is important: Portugal, Spain, Holland, 
Greece, Italy, Belgium, Russia, Denmark, Norway, Germany, Turkey, Aus- 
tria, England, Switzerland, Sweden. 

9. Write a paragraph on one of the following topics. Think care- 
fully before writing, that your paragraph may show that you have made a 
study of the topic. 

(a) Governments of Europe. 
(b) Five cathedrals of Europe. 
(c) The glaciers of Switzerland. 

10. (a) Name five exports from Asia. 

(b) Write a paragraph on one of the following: Siberia, Thibet, 
the recent awakening of China. 

11. (a) Name five cities of Africa. 

(b) Write a paragraph on one of the following: The control of 
European nations in Africa, ‘the Cape to Cario” railroad, climate of Africa. 

12. (a) Name five foreign seaports with which New York is con- 
nected by lines of steamers. 

(b) Name one article that is likely to be sent from each of these 
foreign ports to New York. 
Part II. 


Each pupil or the teacher will select one of the following questions. 


13. (a) On the outline map of New Jersey indicate five of the fol- 
lowing: Newark; Bayonne; Passaic river; Sandy Hook; a mining region; an 
oyster growing section; the region of pines; Camden; Atlantic City; Cape 
May. 

(b) Write a paragraph on the natural resources of New Jersey. In 
your paragraph consider at least five such natural sources of wealth. 

14. (a) On the Mercator Projection map (the large outline map) 
write in their proper places ten of the following: Australia; Suez Canal; Gulf 
of St. Lawrence; Ireland; Baltic Sea; Cuba; Cape of Good Hope; Siam; 
Carribean Sea; Andes Mountains; Tropic of Cancer; Russia; Indian Ocean; 
New Jersey; Great Lakes. 


(b) Write two short paragraphs on winds—(1) their causes and 
(2) effects. 


15. (a) Using the hemisphere outline maps, place figures indicating 
the correct position of the following locations: 


‘ 


PREDICTION ABOUT THE WAR 


latitude 0° longitude 90° W. 

latitude 52°S. longitude 70°W. 
latitude 66—2/3°N. longitude 20°W. 
latitude 2314°N. longitude 90°E. 
latitude 39°S. longitude 148°E. 


Explain the difference between the terms “up” and “north.” 


> 


A BALKAN STATESMAN’S PREDICTION ABOUT THE WAR 


E can say with certainty that the Russians and their allies have the 
best of it, and that this terrible struggle will end in defeat of Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary. 
And what will be the result? The outcome of the present war may be 
conceived thus: 


First: Russia will expand at the expense of Austria-Hungary, will annex 
Galicia, and will demand from Turkey the occupation of Constantinople and 
a part of Asia Minor. 

Second: France will regain her two former provinces of Alsace and Lor- 
raine. 


Third: England will be benefitted by gaining possession of the German 
colonies, as well as a part of Asia Minor. 


Fourth: Belgium will receive as recompense for her stoic resistance the 
Duchy of Luxemburg. 


Fifth: The two kindred kingdoms of Servia and Montenegro will receive 
as a reward for a struggle not less stoical, the two Austrian provinces peopled 
by the Serb race. 


Sixth: Italy as a reward for her neutrality would receive the provinces of 
Austria-Hungary inhabited by Italians. 


Seventh: Roumania for the same reason would receive Bukovina, an 
Austrian province peopled largely by Rumanians. 


As to Turkey, which has been dragged into the war by German political 
intrigue, she will be erased from the map as an independent country. It will 
be the same with Albania; for her inhabitants, who are in a state of perpetual 
anarchy, cannot long exist as an independent people. 


This, then, is my view of the conditions that will be imposed upon the 
conquered. Perhaps changes may be even greater; for it is possible that Aus- 
tria-Hungary, like Turkey, may cease to exist as an independent empire. Nor 
is it inconceivable that certain provinces might be snatched from Germany, 
as for example German Poland. But here you have in a few words my opinion 
of the actual situation now existing in Europe, and my predictions for the 
future—From “Europe—After the War,” by Dr. Ivan Yovitchevitch, in the 
American Review of Reviews for March. 
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THE WONDERFUL GROWTH OF THE UNITED STATES 


TN the half century since the close of the Civil War (1864 to 1914), the 


United States has been passing through a period of growth such as no 


nation in the world’s history ever experienced. 


From 1864 To 1914 


The population increased from 34 to 98 million. 

The per capita wealth from $500 to $1500. 

The per capita circulation of money from $20 to $35. 

The number of national banks from 467 to 7500. 

Individual savings bank deposits from 240 to 4800 million dollars. 
Imports of merchandise per capita from $9 to $19. 

Exports of merchandise from 160 to 2360 million dollars. 

Exports of merchandise per capita from $4.70 to $24.00. 

Exports of leather and its manufactures from 2 to 58 milion dollars. 
Exports of oil, mineral and refined, from 7 to 145 million dollars. 
Exports of wood manufactures from 12 to 100 million dollars. 
Exports of all manufactured articles from 35 to 1100 million dollars. 
The value of farms and farm property from 8 to 40 billion dollars. 
The annual value of farm products from 2 to 9 billion dollars. 
The value of farm animals from 1 to 6 billion dollars. 

The wheat grown from 160 to 890 million bushels. 

The corn grown from 800 to 3,000 million bushels. 

The cotton grown (1866-1913) from 2 to 14 million bales. 

The rice grown (1866-1913) from 25 to 700 million pounds. 

The cane sugar made (1870-1914) 100 to 600 million pounds. 

The copper mined from 8000 to 550,000 long tons. 

The coal-mined from 21 to 500 million long tons. 

The petroleum obtained from 88 to 10,500 million gallons. 

The pig iron produced from 1 to 31 million long tons. 

The steel from 15,000 to 30,000,000 long tons. 

The value of manufactured products from 2 to 20 billion dollars. 
Cotton spindles from 6 to 32 millions. 

Cotton spindles in the South from a half million in 1880 to 12 million in 1913. 
Imports of raw silk from 400,000 to 35,000,000 pounds. 

The per capita consumption of sugar from 18 to 87 pounds. 

The per capita consumption of coffee from 3 to 10 pounds. 

The railroad mileage from 34,000 to 260,000 miles. 

The postal receipts from 12 to 270 million dollars. R. H. W. 
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A PAGE FROM OUR BOOKLET 


“How To Use Blackboard Outline Maps” 


MAP OF UNITED STATES 


Marked to Show Position of Corn Belt 


1 i 
4 2. Kansas City, Kas......... 148,460,000 j 
92,000,000 i 
5 4. Indianapolis............... 89,000,000 
6. Cincinnati................. 19,820,000 


The map shows the corn belt and the graph shows the relative import- 
ance of the chief cities engaged in the slaughtering industry. Note that they 
are all within the corn belt. . 

This is probably the most serviceable map of the whole series and can 
be used to illustrate a very large number of topics in History, Literature and 


Geography. 

The following will suggest some of the many ways that it can be used: 
The path followed by cyclones across the Density of population. 

country. The cotton belt, the wheat belt, etc. 
The fall line of Eastern United States. The isohyets (lines of equal rainfall). 
The southern limit of the ice sheet. Area where durum wheat can replace grazing. 
The building of the transcontinental railweve. The area tributary to important trede cen- 
Standard time belts. ters, etc., etc. 
Send for the booklet. It is yours for the asking. When writing please 
mention your school connection and official position.. 


A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 


eographical Publishers 


G 
623-629 S. WABASH AVE. CHICAGO 


(Please mention the Journal of Geography when writing.) 
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TARR AND McMURRY 


The New Geographies 


First Book, Complete $ .65 Second Book, Complete $1.10 
First Book, Part One $ .40 Second Book, Part One $ .65 
First Book, Part Two $ .50 Second Book, Part Two $ .65 


In point of interest the Tarr and McMurry Geographies excel be- 
cause they present substance of geography in such fashion that chil- 
dren take as much pleasure in getting the geography lessons as in read- 
ing a story book. The text throughout is a pleasing departure from the 
old-fashioned geography, not only in content but in style. 


In comparison with other texts, feature by feature, these books 
sustain throughout a high standard of excellence. In their size they 
are convenient; in their organization they are concise, well balanced, 
and pointed; in their illustrations they are pertinent and purposeful; 
in their maps they are artistic, unequaled for beauty and accuracy and 
especially strong in the clearness with which the important details are 
presented, and in the language they are graded to suit the age and the 
grade of the pupil. Nor are these geographies simply reading books, 
for they present the scientific facts of geography with such accuracy, 
completeness, and such a wealth of interesting detail that the pupil 
gains easily an intelligent outlook upon the natural resources of the 
country, the section, and the community and the part that they have 
played and are playing in the welfare of the people. 


Within a comparatively short time the Tarr and McMurry New 
Geographies have established themselves widely as text-books. They 
are used extensively in cities and rural communities in every section of 
the United States. They have proven in classroom instruction, under 
all conditions, to be text-books of exceptional merit. 


The Macmillan Company 
64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Boston Chicago San Francisco Atlanta Dallas 
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MODERN GEOGRAPHY 


By ROLLIN D. SALISBURY, HARLAN H. BARROWS, and WALTER 
S. TOWER, of the Department of Geography, University of Chi- 
cago. ix+406 pp. 7 mapsin colors. 12mo. $1.25. 


Modern Geography has stood the test of use. It is in successful 
use in hundreds of schools under widely varying conditions. It is as 
successful in the manufacturing district around Pittsburgh as in the 
agricultural state of Iowa. It has been adopted for exclusive use in 
the state of Kentucky as well as in nearly all the high schools in the | 
city of Chicago. 
J. R. HOATS, Stadium High School, Tacoma, Wash. | 

We are using Modern Geography in one of our courses and like it . 
very much. 

R. A. DARTEN, Carlisle, Pa. 
I used Modern Geography last term and found it very satisfactory. 


W. LEO HARRINGTON, East High School, Des Moines, Iowa. 

I have had the pleasure of using Modern Geography in my classes 
and I desire to say the following: It interests more than any book I 
have ever used. It is complete. It is easily used by both pupil and 
teacher. What more is there to say? 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


34 West 33rd Street 6 Park St. 623 South Wabash Ave. 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


EVER SO LONG 
AGO in faraway In- 
dia, stood the ‘Tree 
of the Sun;” its top 
a widespreading gar- 
den wherein stood a 
“Castle of Crystal’ 
with view toward 
every quarter of the 
Heavens. Below in 
the castle walls were 
reflected pictures of 
the world, represent- 
ing all that took 
place each day. Here 
awelt a beautiful 
blind maiden who 
had spun a wondrous 
thread by which she 
might be guided 
home again, when 
she should fare forth j 
into the great world. ' 
This thread not be- 
ing visible to mortal 
eyes, the way to the 
Sun Tree was long 
ago forgotten—BUT 
now 21 skilled work- 
men have woven a 
cable—600 strands 
strong, and chris- 
tened it the KEY- 
STONE “SIX HUN- 
DRED SET.” 


Holding fast to this visible ‘‘Teachers’ Guide,” the boys and girls of our schools 
DAILY may wend their way to this Palace of Pictures, the mystic mirrors of whose 
walls reflect TENFOLD the wonders of its 600 views. 

For details concerning this route, write to the KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY, 
Inc., (Makers of LANTERN SLIDES and STEREOGRAPHS) Meadville, Pa. 

Do YOU want the FREE loan of our colored slide sets? 


Teachers Attending the 1915 Meeting 
of the N. E. A., and the 


Panama-Pacific International Exposition 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Should Consider the Travel Advantages 
offered by 


DENVER GRANDE 
STERN PACIFIC 


“SCENIC LINE OF THE WORLD” 


A Ticket to or from the Pacific Coast reading by 
way of this Scenic Highway means more than a mere 
railroad ride. It means the swift unfolding of the West's 
great story of Scenic Beauty, Romance and Industrial 
Development. 


“EVERY MILE A PICTURE” 


If you cannot GO via Scenic Denver & Rio Grande- 
Western Pacific, be sure to RETURN that way. 


Nowhere else on ALL the Globe so Grand 
a Scenic Trip. 


Illustrated descriptive literature free on request: 


FRANK A. WADLEIGH 


Passenger Traffic Manager 


Denver & Rio Grande Railroad, Denver, Colorado 


THREE UNUSUAL NEW MAPS 
Each Distinctive in its Class 


Chamberlin's Map of North America 
During the Great Ice Age 


By Professor Thomas C. Chamberlin, Head of the Department of 
Geology in the University of Chicago. 


By the world authority on glaciation, this map is the most complete 
expression on the subject, and the only large scale map of its kind. On 
a black base map it shows, in a solid tint of light blue the maximum 
extent of the great ice flow, and at the same time, by hundreds of dark 
blue arrows, it points tiie movement of the glacier. Terminal moraines 
are indicated, and a white patch on the blue expanse locates the “drift- 
less’’ area of Wisconsin and the adjacent states. 


Size 46 x 66 inches. Hand mounted. 


Van Cleef’s Rainfall Map of the United States 


By Eugene C. Van Cleef, Professor of Geography, Normal School, 
Duluth, Minn. (In preparation). 


A complete, accurate, and scientific wall map of the normal annual 
rainfall in the United States, based upon the most recent bulletins of 
the United States Weather Bureau. Topographic influences are well pic- 
tured. The variety of the mountain regions, and the simplicity on the 
plains are shown with an accuracy and detail not seen in the ordinary 
rainfall map. 

“We have long needed such a map,” writes Professor DeC. Ward, 
Harvard University. 


Size 46 x 66 inches. Hand mounted. 


South America 
Goode Political Series of Wall Maps. 


Built om the latest data, and portraying a continent whose very 
name spells a magnificent future, the map is wonderfully interesting. 
With the Caribbean Sea, the Gulf of Mexico, and the Panama canal in- 
cluded, the great steamship lines are fully pictured bespeaking inter- 
American as well as European relations, and focusing at our new gate- 
way, they voice a promise beyond our power to vision. On this map 
Colonel Roosevelt traced with his own hand the “River of Doubt,” the 
Rio Theodoro. 

Size 46 x 66. Hand mounted. 


All these maps are printed in colors. 


RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 


ROBERT M. KING, Representative, Wisconsin, Indiana. | 
CHICAGO . NEW YORK 
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The World Visualized 


FOR THE ~ 
CLASSROOM 


Do YouWant 
Your Pupils 
To See 


the places and objects they 
study about? Do you want 
them to visit fields, fac- 
tories and workshops all 
over the world, and see 
the processes described in 
their textbooks? They may 
do this right in the school- 
room by means of the lat- 
est and most important 
achievement in the science 
of graphic education— 


i 


63.—Skinning a whale to get at the blubber 


Underwood System of Visual Instruction 


This system has been prepared by an editorial board of 25 school experts headed by FRANK 
M. McMURRY, Ph. D., Professor of Elementary Education, Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, and is arranged for the 25 following school subjects covering practically the 
whole school course trom the primary grade to the High School as follows: 


By R. H. Whitbeck, A. B. 


By a simple cross reference device, the lantern slide and stereograph material used is 
made instantly available to the busy teacher for any lesson on any of the above 25 subjects. 
Moreover, the authors have so organized the material that 

ONE STEREOGRAPH OR SLIDE DOES THE WORK OF 12 
and the sets of 600 or 1000 visualized scenes serve the purpose and do the work of 12 times. 
@s many, thus gaining great economy for the schools. Then, in the daily use of this system, 
the teacher has the helpful guidance of these practical school experts as contained in a 
Teachers’ Manua) that is supplied free with this economical Visual Instruction equipment. 

We will gladly send a handsomely printed explanatory pamphlet free. Send name and 
address to 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


417 FIFTH AVENUE ( Department N ) NEW YORK CITY 


“At 
| 


F. J. HAYNES J. E. HAYNES 


ST PAUL 


LANTERN 
SLIDES: 
OF 
YELLOWSTONE 
PARK 


Send for our new 1915 
List of 205 Subjects 


Haynes 
Photo Studio 


Selby Avenue at Virginia 
St. Paul, Minn., U.S. A. 


Extra Educational Dividends 
are earned by installing the 


Moler Lantern Slide Cabinet 


The only scientific lantern slide 
case on the market. Available 
material is used; it also saves 
time. Hence come double educa- 
tional dividends. 


Cabinet as _ illustrated 
holds 1200 slides, 60 slides vis- 
ible at once, drawers for cata- 
logs, ete., at base. Total Net 
Cost, without table, $75.00; 
including table, $84.00. 

Compact: Table 41 inches 
high, Cabinet, 38 inches 
high, 50 inches long, 14 inches 
thick. 

Cabinet No. 2 to go behind 
first (table holds two) $68.00 
net. 


A Testimonial From A Col- 
lege Professor—The Cabinet A 
Time Saver: 

“JT find that I can examine 
twelve hundred slides in your 
cabinet in three hundred and 
twenty seconds by the watch, 
whereas a short test shows that 
to examine the same number of 
slides stored in lantern slide 
boxes would require five days by 
the calendar.”’ 

Send for our catalogs of Phy- 
sical, Regional and Commercial 
Geography and Meteorology 
Lantern Slides, Mineral and 
Rock Sets and Lantern’ Slide 
Screens. Order now for next 


year. 
Order Now 


The Geography Supply Bureau 


Ithaca, New York 
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VISIT THE 


California Expositions 


An educational and entertaining trip to the two mammoth Expositions, 
where exhibits from more than forty nations portray the achievements of 


the world. TRAVEL VIA THE 


Northern Pacific Railway 


The cool Northern route “Over the Scenic Highway”’ in through daily trains 
from Chicago, St. Louis and Kansas City, connecting with steamship lines 
at Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, Great Northern Pacific S. S. Co. at Astoria 
or ‘‘Shasta Route” to San Francisco. Choice of routes via Puget Sound 
or along the Columbia River from Spokane. 


Stop at GARDINER GATEWAY for a tour of 
Yellowstone National Park 
“*Nature’s Own World’s Exposition”’ 
View the strange phenomena and unequalled beauty of the world’s great- 
est Wonderland. 
Low Excursion Fares Daily Until Nov. 30 


Personally escorted tours to and through Yellowstone Park weekly from Chicago dur- 
ing the park season. Send for illustrated travel literature, including Exposition folder 
and let us assist you in planning your trip. 


A. M. CLELAND, General Passenger Agent, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


“SEE AMERICA” 


A. M. CLELAND, G. P. A., Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. Please send me informa- 
tion and literature about the Expositions and Yellowstone National Park, as advertised in the 
Journal of Geography. 


Name Address 
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Cornell University—Summer Session, July 6—August 13, 1915 


The peculiar advantages for the study of Geography and Geology 
at Cornell are well known. 


Six Courses in Geography and four in Geology 
will be given during the coming summer. This work was planned 
and developed by the late Professor Tarr. Hundreds of teachers from 
different parts of the country have attended them in the last twenty 
years. 
Field Work and Excursions 

to points of special interest are a special feature. A detailed an- 
nouncement of the work in these departments and a general announce- 
ment of all work in the Summer Session may be had upon applica- 
tion to the REGISTRAR, CORNELL UNIVERSITY, Ithaca, N. Y. 


HOME GEOGRAPHY 


A new book by Douglas C. Ridgley, Professor of Geography, Illinois State Nor- 
mal University, Normal, Ill., with Type Study Stories written by Lura M. Bye- 
stone, Critic Teacher, Training School, Illinois State Normal University, Normal 
Ill. Publication Day, June 10, 1915. 

This book covers the work given on this subject in the Course of Study for 
the Schools of Illinois, month by month, and supplies material which teachers 
everywhere have difficulty in obtaining. It is prepared along different lines from 
anything yet published for this work. It is written in simple language for the 
pupils’ study and with the most definite instructions and information ever fur- 
nished the teacher in this study. Every. teacher of Home Geography should have 
this book. 

Send 40c in money order or bank graft for sample copy. We can not fur- 
nish free copies. Representatives wanted for state and county institutes. 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 


PUBLISHERS NORMAL, ILLINOIS 
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UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Summer Session 1915, June 21 to July 30 


325 COURSES. 185 INSTRUCTORS. Graduate and undergraduate 
work in all departments leading to all academic degrees. Letters and 
Science (including Medicine), Engineering, Law, and Agriculture (in- 
cluding Home Economics). TEACHERS’ COURSES in high-school sub- 
jects. Exceptional research facilities NEWER FEATURES: Agricul- 
tural Economics, Business Administration, Eugenics, Festivals, Jour- 
nalism, Manual Arts, Moral Education, Physical Education and Play. 


FAVORABLE CLIMATE. LAKESIDE ADVANTAGES. 


One fee for all courses, $15; except Law (10 weeks), $25; and Field 
Course at Devil’s Lake. 
For illustrated bulletin, address 


REGISTRAR, UNIVERSITY, MADISON, WISCONSIN. 


GEOGRAPHY and GEOLOGY 


EIGHT COURSES FOR 
UNDERGRADUATES AND ADVANCED STUDENTS 


FIELD COURSE IN PHYSIOGRAPHY AND GEOLOGY AT 
DEVILS LAKE, BARABOO RANGE, 
AUGUST 2 to 28 


For information regarding field course, address Mr. F.. E. Wil- 
liams, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
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Physical and 


Commercial Geography 
Text Books 


DRYER’S HIGH SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY 


Physical, Economic and Regional $1.30 
Parts I and II. ..Physical and Economic 
Half Leather... 1.20 


The Same.. Parts I and II Cloth 


1.00 


GANNETT, GARRISON & HOUSTON’S COMMERCIAL 


GEOGRAPHY—Revised 1.25 


HINMAN’S ECLECTIC PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY... 1.00 


MAURY—SIMOND’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY... 1.20 


GEIKIE’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 35 


CHAMBERLAIN’S FIELD AND LABORATORY EXER- 
CISES IN PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


EVERLY BLOUNT & WALTON’S Laboratory Lessons _ 
in Physical Geography 50 


JOHNSON’S MATHEMATICAL GEOGRAPHY... 


Your correspondence is solicited. Catalogues and descriptive 
circulars sent on request. 


American Book Company 


Educational Publishers 
330 East 22d Street | CHICAGO 
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